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AN OPEN LETTER 


FREEDOM OF THE PULPIT AND MINISTERS 


O OUR BROTHERS in Christ in 

Other Synods; and to Our Own Con- 
stituent Presbyteries and Churches 
GREETINGS: 

We have become acutely conscious of 
trends and events which are manifesting 
themselves concerning ministers and their 
ministry in our church. 

We would respectfully express our 
concern to the church-at-large. As we 
sincerely hope others will take a firm 
and Christian stand in these matters, we 
pledge ourselves to search the mind of 
Christ in such matters arising in our own 
synod, and to give all encouragement to 
our constituent courts and ministers to act 
in accordance with Christ’s leading and 
the polity of the church. 

We are concerned that the pronounce- 
ments of our church courts on the social 
issues confronting us, and the philosophy 
of the church concerning the ministry of 
preaching, often become meaningless at 
the local and presbytery level. We call 
attention to the number of ministers who 
have been separated from their pulpits, 
by one means or another, because they 
have expressed a conscientious witness on 
social issues confronting the church, is- 
sues upon which the courts of our church 
have made similar pronouncements. 


“Other Issues” 

We recognize that such cases usually 
become complicated by other issues and 
that the true issues usually become 
clouded. However, in most such cases 
common knowledge has been that the 
heart of the problem lay in the minister 
daring to speak what he believed was 
God’s truth and will, an interpretation of 
that truth and will which is in harmony 
with the church’s declared understand- 
ing of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, rather than speak in terms of those 
who would insist that the church and its 
ministry express the current mood of the 
congregation. 

We are even more deeply concerned 
with the tendency of presbyteries to be 
indifferent to the trials and predicaments 
of ministers in their constituent churches 
who are under pressure from special 
groups. These groups, either within the 
body of the church or outside of it, would 
have the church “wear their collar” 
rather than follow the leading of the 
Lord. Our concern goes even deeper 
when presbyteries do become involved, 
more often than not, adopt a course of 
expediency rather than one which clearly 
recognizes the truth, the right and the 
honor of the church. 


When this condition prevails, a min- 
ister confronted with a decision regard- 
ing his personal stand and preaching on 
controversial issues that are involving the 
morals of our society and witness of our 
church must choose either the way of fear 
rather than jeopardize his tenure, or 
choose the way of personal martyrdom 
because he can so seldom count upon the 
support of the courts of his church. 


Responsibility 

We are also concerned with what ap- 
pears to be the widely prevailing opinion 
that a minister is subject to the authority 
of his congregation or Session in the ex- 
ercise of his ministry. It is true that he 
is and must be the ministering servant 
in the congregation as he serves them as 
pastor, and that he is the first among 
equals as Moderator of the Session. But 
it should be recognized that a minister 
is responsible for his ministry only to 
his Lord and to his presbytery and the 
higher courts of his church. 

We sincerely believe that as a minister 
fulfills his obligation to reflect the mind 
of Christ as interpreted by his denomina- 
tion, that denomination must honor its 
own polity and hold up the hands of the 
ministers who would be its voice. 


This statement was adopted unanimously by the Presbyterian, U. S., 


Synod of Missouri as expressing its ““mind and policy” 


; it was ordered 


sent to its presbyteries, to the other synods, and to the press. 











Letters to the Editors 





Neither for nor Against Red China 





Atlanta Action 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Much has been written about the (Pres- 
byterian, U.S.) General Assembly’s action 
with regard to the Cleveland Study Con- 
ference, but much of what has been writ- 
ten displays lack of information as to the 
precise nature of that action. A brief 
summary, therefore, may be of value. 

The General Assembly went on record 
as (1) being unequivocally opposed to the 
atheistic dictatorship and other evils of 
Communism, whether in recognized Soviet 
Russia or in unrecognized Red China; (2) 
deploring the misunderstandings result- 
ing from publicity of the Cleveland Con- 
ference; (3) reaffirming the right and 
duty of Christian conferences to give free, 
prayerful, and thoughtful consideration to 
moral and spiritual problems inherent 
in world relations; (4) adopting the over- 
ture from Abingdon Presbytery that it 
register its disapproval to the National 
Council of the action taken by the Cleve- 
land Conference when it proposed that 
Red China be granted diplomatic recog- 
nition and be admitted to the United 
Nations. 

I was a member of Abingdon Presby- 
tery’s Committee on Bills and Overtures 
in which this overture originated. During 
the Assembly I was accosted by numer- 
ous fellow-commissioners, of all degrees 
of like or dislike toward the National 
Council, and was in almost constant con- 
versation on the subject. 

I found complete agreement on the 
proposition that the overture was di- 
rected, not for or against recognition of 
Red China, but against the action of a 
conference sponsored by the National 
Council, in publicizing a proposal in such 
a way that it appeared to carry the en- 
dorsement of the Council. A similar ob- 
jection would be valid, no matter what 
the content of the proposal. 

Surely we who are accustomed to care- 
ful scrutiny of Scripture regarding mat- 
ters of creed, women elders, divorce and 
re-marriage, should bring the same crit- 
ical faculty to bear on actions of our 
General Assembly. It should be realized 
that no stand whatever was taken on 
recognizing Red China. The Assembly 
protested the action of the Fifth World 
Order Study Conference when it proposed 
that certain steps be taken in matters of 
state and diplomacy in such manner that 
the proposals seemed to come from the 
National Council of Churches and its mem- 
ber demominations. 

THEODORE W. GIBson. 
Wise, Virginia. 

NOTE—A few well chosen words could 
have made such an intention crystal clear. 
if this was the intention of the committee 
or the Assembly it is regrettable that the 
available words were not used.—EDITORS. 


Science and Religion 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The Committee on Religion and Science, 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York, a non-denominational group of min- 
isters, scientists, educators and writers 
dedicated to furthering religious progress 
in the present scientific era is giving free 
literature, including a bulletin, “The Satel- 
lite,” to ministers, scientists and others 
in fields of leadership who might wish to 
use scientific and religious materials in 


combatting materialism 
whom they serve. 

“The Satellite” contains digests of mag- 
azine articles, news items, book reviews, 
poetry, hymns, sermons and quotes. Min- 
isters and others are invited to send in 
their own sermons and articles for pos- 
sible inclusion in future issues. 

The spring issue features the possibility 
of a Geo-Spiritual Year which the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Science is advocat- 
ing. The Summer issue is being planned 
with “evolution” as its theme to provide 
materials for sermons to be prepared this 
fall during the 100th anniversary of the 
“Origin of Species” by Darwin. A ques- 
tionnaire will be sent to the membership 
to get their reaction to the evolution the- 
ory by Darwin. 

There is no charge for literature or 
membership in the Committee on Reli- 
gion and Science as it is being financed 
at present by a grant from the Sweden- 
borg Foundation in honor of the Swedish 
scientist and theologian, Emanuel Swe- 
denborg. 


among’ those 


EpwWArpD L. WERTHEIM. 
New York, N. Y. 


Gill Confirmation 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

The writer wishes to thank you for the 
news coverage of the General Assembly at 
Indianapolis. 

He wishes to question your assertion 
that the opposition to Dr. T. A. Gill “was 
essentially a challenge to Presbyterian 
order” (OvTLOOK, June 8). 

Do you mean that it is a violation of 
good order to oppose a man who has writ- 
ten concerning two major doctrines of 
the Christian faith that he rejects one 
and accepts the other, “What of us who 
do without the one, and live on the other” 
in the General Assembly? 

If so, I take issue on two points. First, 
the very necessity of confirmation by the 
General Assembly points to the propriety 
of debate concerning any candidate for 
office when his views are challenged. Sec- 
ond, I would remind you that the General 
Assembly meeting in Baltimore in 1926 
refused to confirm a professor elected to 
the chair of Apologetics and Christian 
Ethics at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

In view of the above I am puzzled by 
your reference to Presbyterian order. It 
seems to me that the General Assembly 
could in all propriety have refused to con- 
firm Dr. Gill. 

A. CULVER GorRDON. 
Paterson, N. J. 

NOTE—A nomination by trustees may ap- 
propriately be rejected by a General Assem- 
bly but a man so nominated may not be ex- 
amined as to his views or tried by a General 
Assembly. In such cases, the court of orig- 
inal jurisdiction is the man’s presbytery and 
it cannot be by-passed.—EDITORS. 


From Michigan 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

...I think THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
is a wonderfully fine religious paper and 
I'd like personally to thank Dr. Thomp- 
son for his very wonderful discussions of 
the Sunday school lessons. His discus- 
sions far outrank any of my other helps. 

GeorcE L. Bonp, M.D. 
Rapid City, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 











NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; WCC, to the 
World Council of Churches. 


JULY, 1959 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), James. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), Faith of Our 
Fathers, Living Still, Hymnbook 348. 

July, Christian Citizenship (U. S.). 

July 15-17, Theological Study Conference 
on Stewardship, NCC, Staten Island, 
MN. ¥. 

July 19, 4th Ecumenical Institute (South- 
ern), NCC, Black Mountain, N. C. 

July 19-24, Fourth Ecumenical Institute, 
Southern Office, Blue Ridge, N. C. 
(NCC). 

July 19-25, Strategy Conference on Adult 
Work, Williams Bay, Wis. (NCC). 

July 20-Aug. 1, Faith and Order, Theologi- 
cal Commission on Christ and the 
Church, Tutzing, Germany (WCC). 

July 22-25, Faith and Order, Study Com- 
mission on Institutionalism, Tutzing, 
Germany (WCC). 

July 24-25, Executive Committee, World 
Presbyterian Alliance, Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil. 

July 26-Aug. 6, 18th General Council, 
World Presbyterian Alliance, Sao Paulo. 

July 27-31, Conference for Ministers, Mc- 
Cormick Seminary, Chicago. 

July 31-Aug. 5, Ecumenical Mission Con- 
ference, Asilomar, Calif. (NCC). 

July 25-Aug. 1, Religious Drama Work- 
shop, Lake Forest, Ill. (NCC). 


AUGUST, 1959 

Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Daniel. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), How Firm a 
Foundation, Ye Saints of the Lord, 
Hymnbook 369. 

August emphasis (U.S.), Evangelism. 

Aug. 3-7, Midwest World Mission Institute, 
NCC, Evanston, Ill. 

Aug. 7-12, Pacific Northwest International 
Missionary Conference, NCC, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Aug. 4-12, WCC Assembly commissions, 
Spittal, Austria. 


Aug. 17-18, WCC executive committee, 
Athens; 18-29, central committee, 
Rhodes. 


Aug. 23-25, General Council, United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement, NCC, Williams 
Bay, Wis. 

Aug. 23-28, Conference on the Christian 
World Mission, NCC, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 1, Conference of Church 
Historians, Ecumenical Institute, Bos- 
sey, Switzerland. 





Church of Scotland 
Aids to Worship 


THE BOOK OF 
COMMON ORDER 
Of the Church of Scotland 
$2.50 


PRAYERS FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN YEAR 
Revised and Enlarged 
(1957 printing) 
$2.50 


OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE 
512 E. Main St. Richmond 19, Va. 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP 








THE RIGHT OF WOMEN to vote in the 
congregation has been denied again by 
the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod as 
contrary to the will of God. Congrega- 
tions allowing this were called upon to 
reconsider the practice. . . . GEORGIA’S 
SENATOR Herman Talmadge has sharply 
criticized the American Friends Service 
Committee (Quakers) and the National 
Council of Churches for joining with the 
Southern Regional Council of Atlanta in 
publishing a 30-page booklet, Jntimida- 
tion, Reprisal, and Violence in the South’s 
Racial Crisis. He described it as filled 
with “innuendo, distortion, association 
and half-truth.”. .. In New York City 
Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
clergymen joined recently in urging their 
congregations to encourage the mass com- 
munications media to improve the moral 
and spiritual climate of the city... . THE 
SouTH CAROLINA state legislature has 
passed a law providing a “privileged” 
status for communciations made to “reg- 
ular or duly ordained” ministers, priests 
and rabbis. Under this provision, dis- 
closure of confidences cannot he com- 
pelled. In Alabama, a similar measure 
was defeated 48-46. .. . RoMAN CaTHo- 
tic Archbishop William O. Brady of 
St. Paul, Minn., has come to the support 
of a Minnesota couple sentenced to jail 
for refusing to send their son to a public 
school. The Archbishop thinks parents 
should have the right to educate their 
children if they can. ... JEWS IN THE 
U. S. now number 5,260,000, according 
to current statistics. Of these, about 
80% are native born. Jewish population 
throughout the world is estimated at 12 
million. ILLINOIS METHODISTs in 
the Rock River Conference have con- 
demned capital punishment as “brutaliz- 
ing society’? and called upon all Chris- 
tians to take “deliberate and appropriate” 
action to end it... . : A NATIONWIDE SUR- 
VEY of physical fitness has revealed that 
Hawaii's youth surpasses boys and girls 
on the mainland. CHURCH CON- 
STRUCTION in the U.S.A. is running 10% 
ahead of last year: $427 million for the 
first six months. June's increase ($79 
million) was 13% over June 1958... . 
Bitty GRAHAM has described his 1957 
crusade in New York as like “a flea 
crawling on an elephant.” The city, he 
said, is too big to be reached from one 
spot in the kind of effort attempted. 


KAGAWA IS REPORTED 
BEYOND MEDICAL AID 


Toyohiko Kagawa is still convalescing 
from the sudden illness which occurred 
when he was en route to an evangelistic 
tour in Shikoku. However, on May 23 
he was removed from Luke Hospital in 
Takamatsu to the Kumiai Hospital in 
Tokyo. A hospital fund which was col- 
lected for Dr. Kagawa amounted to near- 
ly $1,000, but when it was presented to 
him, he gave all except about $15 to the 
medical fund for ministers. The national 
health insurance, not yet adopted by all 
districts, means great hardships for min- 
isters from those places if they become 
ill. Dr. Kagawa suggested that this 
amount might be the beginning of a sys- 
tem for all Protestant ministers in Japan. 

On June 12, at an executive committee 
meeting of the National Christian Coun- 
cil, Dr. Kozaki reported on Dr. Kagawa’s 
present condition. It is now felt that Dr. 
Kagawa is beyond all medical aid and 
that only through the concerted prayers of 
Christians can he ever recover health. 
Therefore, the prayers of all Christians 
on behalf of Dr. Kagawa before God are 
earnestly requested.—Japan Christian 
Activity News. 


CONGO MISSIONARY 
ATTACKED BY GROUP 


J. Kemp Hobson, a Presbyterian, 
U. S., missionary to the Belgian Congo, 
was a recent victim of an attack by three 
members of a group described as an “odd 
sect.” Mr. Hobson and a government 
official were attacked and he was wound- 
ed so badly that hospitalization was re- 
quired. This is the first instance of an 
attack upon any Presbyterian missionary 
in this area. 


MACALESTER GETS 
MILLION DOLLARS 


Two gifts totalling $1,000,000 have 
been made to Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minn. One gift of $200,000 was 
made by the Readers’ Digest Association, 
Inc., and the $800,000, the largest in the 
history of the college, came from an 
anonymous donor. 

Both gifts have been placed in the en- 
dowment fund and the income will be 
used to increase faculty salaries. 

In Macalester’s ten-year $10,000,000 
development program, $5,222,002 has 
been received in the first three years. 


Montreat College Is Now 
Appalachia Institution 


Montreat College has now become an 
institution of the Synod of Appalachia, 
within whose geographical bounds it is 
located. 

Although there was opposition to the 
step, this was voted at the recent meeting 
of the synod in Grundy, Va. 

Upon recommendation of the synod’s 
Christian Education Committee, the syn- 
od accepted “‘Montreat Junior College as 
an affiliate institution, without any fi- 
nancial obligation for its support, as it 
is located in the synod and needs this 
affiliation to secure gifts from founda- 
tions and other donors, and is worthy of 
our encouragement.” 

This step was opposed on the floor by 
the chairman of the committee, T. A. 
Freeman, Elizabethton, Tenn., pastor, 
who will soon become executive secretary 
of Abingdon Presbytery, succeeding 
Goodridge A. Wilson; by President R. 
T. L. Liston of King College, and a 
number of ministers of the synod. 

The step was favored by C. Grier 
Davis, Asheville, N. C., pastor, J. P. Mc- 
Callie, Chattanooga, Tenn., layman, and 
upon the quoted recommendation of Hun- 
ter B. Blakely, J. R. McCain, John R. 
Cunningham, none of the latter being 
members of the synod. The vote for the 
step was by a large majority of the synod. 

Plans were approved for a $2,200,000 


Walton Litz Takes 


Foundation Post 

A. Walton Litz, Little Rock, Ark., 
business man, will become associate di- 
rector of the Presbyterian Foundation, 
Iac., U. &. 

The announcement was made by the 
executive director, John R. Cunningham, 
who said Mr. Litz will assume his duties 
Oct. 1 at the Charlotte, N. C., head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Litz has been in the life insurance 
business 36 years. He has also filled 
important positions on all levels of the 
church’s life. Dr. Cunningham spoke of 
him as “one of the leading laymen of 
the entire Assembly.” 

Mr. Litz’s duties will include super- 
vision of business and legal matters, the 
budget of the Foundation, and super- 
vision of details in the settlement of lega- 
cies. He will also assist in publicity and 
field work throughout the church and will 
represent the Foundation at organiza- 
tional meetings and conferences. 











campaign for King College and the Cam- 
pus Christian Life program within the 
synod, with pledges to be received early 
in 1961. 

Synod authorized establishment of a 
permanent committee on bequests and 
deferred gifts. 

Presbyteries were called upon to con- 
duct a thorough study of ministerial sal- 
aries. A special centennial committee was 
established in connection with the 1961 
celebration of the General Assembly. 

Ben Thompson, Kingsport layman, 
called upon the synod, in connection with 
the World Missions report, to give 10%, 
of total receipts to World Missions under 
the theme, “As great a share today as 
we gave thirty years ago.” 

The synod was told of the new voca- 
tional guidance center established at 
King College, directed by Clifford L. 
Nixon. A permanent committee on Chris- 
tian Action was established, to report 
directly to the synod. 

The 1960 budget of the synod will be 
handled by the synod’s council next Jan- 
uary, after the every-church canvass kas 
been conducted in the presbyteries. 

The synod will be represented at the 
Washington Churchman’s Seminar in 
February, with $100 authorized to be 
used to assist in paying the representa- 
tive’s expenses. ~ 

On Louisville Seminary’s $250,000 ob- 
jective, the synod has subscribed more 
than $201,180 to date. 

James M. Smith, Big Stone Gap, Va., 
pastor, succeeded Dewey R. Greenhoe of 
Sweetwater, Tenn., as Moderator. Mr. 
Smith’s entire 47 years in the ministry 
has been spent within the bounds of 
Abingdon Presbytery. 

Next year’s meeting of the svnod will 
be held June 21 in the Central Church 
of Bristol, Va. 


A. R. Presbyterians 
Elect Stuart, Griffith 


Associate Reformed Presbyterians have 
W. H. Stuart, an elder of Bartow, Fla., 
as their Moderator for the coming year, 
while M. W. Griffith, pastor of the Park- 
wood, N. C., church, was elected Mod- 
erator of the General Synod to take office 
next June. 

The new dean of the seminary at Er- 
skine, L. M. Allison, announced two new 
faculty members: Carl P. Losen of Min- 
nesota who will teach Hebrew for three 
years; and C. McDonald Coffee, Char- 
lotte, N. C., who will teach Christian 
education and Biblical theology. 

The most lively discussion of the synod 
meeting concerned a proposal that an 
affiliation be established with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Although 
this step was defeated, there was a con- 
siderable vote in favor of it. 

Next year’s meeting will be held at 
Due West, S. C., with Erskine College 
and the Due West church acting as hosts, 
May 31-June 3. 
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Moderator Favors 
Women Officers 


Speaking before the Synod of North 
Carolina, the Presbyterian, U. S., Assem- 
bly’s Moderator said he favors women 
holding office in the church. 


Ernest Trice Thompson told the synod, 
“It seems to many of us that we will 
have to consider or reconsider the place 
of women in our church.” 

In discussing this later with reporters 
he said, “The question is rising and is 
bound to be faced.” 

Many members do not agree, Dr. 
Thompson said, and “not all the women 
want it.’ But, he feels, the question will 
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certainly come up again within the next 
ten years. Although the provision for 
women officers was approved by a recent 
General Assembly, it was voted down by 
the presbyteries. Dr. Thompson expects 
opposition to this step to become less and 
less. 

Dr. Thompson also expressed himself 
in favor of merging the Board of Wom- 
en’s Work and the men’s work program, 
now under study by an Assembly com- 
mittee. The men’s program is a part of 
the Board of Christian Education. 

* * * 
IF THOU hast seen thy brother, thou 
hast seen God.—CLEMENT OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, 
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OPPORTUNITY STILL—With more than $160,000 spent on the restoration of this build- 
ing, more is still needed for final finishing and equipment. At least three different groups 
are already using this restored Calvin center for regular worship. (See next page.) 
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The Calvin Auditorium 


A WELL RE-DUG 


By HARRISON RAY ANDERSON 


OR NEARLY seven hundred and 
F fifty years men have worshipped in 
this place. Now they will worship again 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Here Calvin and Beza taught 
and John Knox preached. From this 
place men went forth to found schools, to 
build hospitals, to reform churches and 
to build free nations. 

Think of what my country owes to 
this little building! The teachers of the 
Dutch Calvinists, English Puritans and 
French Huguenots were taught here. John 
Locke was taught by a Dutch Huguenot, 
and James Madison, who helped write 
our American constitution, was a student 
of John Witherspoon, who had come to 
Princeton from Scotland. 

Think of what the Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches of the world owe 
to this place. The handful who learned 
here have become a mighty host of over 
forty million Reformed Christians. John 
Calvin has many sons! In spite of all 
this, and more, this building was allowed 
to decay. When I first saw its condition 
in 1936 I was surprised. When I saw 
its condition in 1948 I was pained. O 
Geneva, O sons of Calvin and Knox, a 
people who forget their fathers will not 
be remembered by their children! 

Now it is restored! It is as it should 
be. True to the past and useful for 
today and ready for tomorrow. Thanks 
to the Christians of all lands who have 
given. Thanks to the citizens of Geneva 
and Switzerland who have given and who 
DR. ANDERSON, of the Fourth church, Chi- 


cago, headed the international committee for 
this rebuilding project. 





will give. Time fails me to mention 
names or amounts given. A Golden Book 
will tell the story when the work is done. 
Thanks—thanks to all and thanks for 
allowing me to help. 

There is a record of long ago found 
in Genesis, Chapter 26. Abraham had 
dug some wells of water. Then the Philis- 
tines stopped the wells of water. But 
Isaac and his servants dug them again. 
How symbolic were the names of the 
wells for Geneva and for our world 





THE KEYS—Pastor Max Dominicé of 
Geneva here presents the keys to the Cal- 
vin Auditorium to Dr. Anderson (left) 
who led the restoration movement. Seated 
(right) is General Secretary Marcel Prader- 
vand of the World Presbyterian Alliance 
which sponsored the restoration. 





CALVIN TAUGHT HERE—Presbyterian and Reformed representatives from around the 
world join in the dedication service here where Calvin taught students who were trained 
to become leaders of the Reformed movement all over Europe. 
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today. The name of the first well was 
Quarrel. The name of the second, Feud. 
The name of the third was Room. The 
old well has been dug again. Its name, 
like its character, must not be quarrel or 
feud but room. You may remember that 
Isaac dug another well, a new well, a 
well of living water. They called its 
name Beersheba. Around this new well 
foes became friends, and that new well 
is Jesus Christ who here can make all 
things new. Here is the old and the new. 

To God then be glory. To Jesus Christ 
be praise. To those who gathered here 
in days gone by be honor. May the Holy 
Spirit, so real to John Calvin, come afresh 
upon our church and world and abide 
with our children forever. AMEN. 


Presbyterian Alliance 
Gains Two New Members 


GENEVA (Special) —-Two new member 
churches, one in Africa and the other in 
Indonesia, have been placed on the rolls 
of the World Alliance of Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches, Alliance head- 
quarters in Geneva announced this week. 
They are the Presbytery of Liberia, lo- 
cated in Western Africa, and the Synod 
of the Christian Churches of Central 
Java, in Indonesia. 

Both new members of the Alliance, 
which unites more than 45,000,000 
Christians in Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches over the world in Protestant- 
ism’s oldest confessional alliance, are the 
products of early missionary enterprise 
which have become independent churches 
with active mission programs of their 
own. 

The Presbytery of Liberia, which in 
1958 celebrated the centennial anniver- 
sary of the establishment of Presbyterian- 
ism in the Republic of Liberia, began 
as a mission of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA. With 1,400 communicants in nine 
congregations, the Liberian Presbyterians 
are engaged in a program of evangelism 
and Christian service in the Liberian up- 
lands, whose people have had little con- 
tact with the more advanced coastal re- 
gions until recent years. (See next page) 
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Alabama Takes Strong 
Stand for Freedom 


The Synod of Alabama, meeting at 
Southwestern in Memphis, overwhelm- 
ingly (111-18) rejected an effort to criti- 
cize the program of the Westminster Fel- 
lowship groups at Auburn and Tuskegee 
Institute and to rebuke the minister to 
students at Auburn—George Telford. 

Back of an overture that had been 
approved by Tuscaloosa Presbytery and 
chief speaker in support of the protest 
was Bruce Henderson of Camden, a one- 
time candidate for governor, who had 
circularized members of the synod before 
the meeting. 

The Tuscaloosa overture represented 
Alabama Presbyterians as becoming “in- 
creasingly alarmed at the race mixing 
being promoted by the Rev. George Tel- 
ford” through student activities in Au- 
burn. It said: 

“Especially are we concerned regarding 
the meeting in the Auburn Presbyterian 
Church property on March 22, 1959, at 
which meeting colored boys and girls of 
Tuskegee Institue were entertained at a 
special supper meeting with Auburn white 
boys and girls. (White girls were seated 





PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE 
(Continued from page 5) 

The Synod of the Christian Churches 
of Central Java, second recent addition 
to the World Alliance of Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches, is a larger body 
with more than 30,000 baptized members. 
A product of the missionary activity of 
the Gereformeerde Kerken of the Nether- 
lands, the Synod is unique in that most 
of its members stem from conversions 
made among Java’s Moslem residents. 
Indonesia is one of the very few places 
where Christianity has made important 
progress among Islamic peoples. 

“With the addition of these two church- 
es,” Alliance General Secretary Marcel 
Pradervand said in announcing that the 
membership applications had been ap- 
proved, “the total membership of the 
Alliance stands at 76 churches. This 
represents an increase of more than 50% 
over the 1950 membership of 50 church- 
es.” Dr. Pradervand also noted that the 
new members, like the great majority of 
additions to the Alliance in recent years, 
are located in Asia and Africa. Latin 
America has also been a fertile area of 
Reformed and Presbyterian growth in re- 
cent decades. 

John A. Mackay, president of Prince- 
ton Seminary and of the World Alliance 
of Reformed and Presbyterian Churches, 
also made note of the Asian and African 
origin of the two new member churches 
in welcoming them to the Alliance. Presi- 
dent Mackay pointed out that the Re- 
formed faith has appealed to more cul- 
tures, and established itself in more dif- 
ferent areas of the world, than any other 
system of Christian thought and dis- 
cipleship since the birth of Calvinism in 
the Sixteenth Century. 
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at the supper beside or between two col- 
ored boys.) We are alarmed because of 
a subsequent meeting to be held at Tus- 
kegee Institute at which meeting mem- 
bers of the same Westminster Fellowship 
class of the Auburn Presbyterian Church 
will be entertained by students of Tus- 
kegee Institute.” 

It said Alabama Presbyterians are op- 
posed to such race mixing and that “this 
one thing, more than all others, is in- 
creasingly destructive of the peace and 
harmony in our church, and among our 
races.”’ 

The synod was asked to “take all nec- 
essary steps to stop the social integra- 
tion activities” referred to in this pro- 
gram and in any other such situations. 
KJV Version 

In a long speech before the synod Mr. 
Henderson declared that the King James 
Version of the Bible shows that “‘integra- 
tion is contrary to God’s pattern of crea- 
tion.’”’ He criticized what he called young 
ministers who “have gone to school in 
brain washing seminaries,” ‘ministerial 
dictatorship,” “fuzzy thinking in poli- 
tics,” and “‘inter-sex, inter-racial, social 
meetings of teen-age and young adult 
boys and girls.” 

Answering the Henderson-Tuscaloosa 
attack was a statement by the Campus 
Christian Life Committee, of which 
James C. Wool of Guntersville is chair- 
man. It reported a thorough investiga- 
tion of the Auburn situation, comment- 
ing favorably on its comprehensive pro- 
gram for students and the activities of 
the Westminster Fellowship on behalf 
of a Tuskegee student group for many 
years. It called it “a genuine evangelis- 
tic, missionary effort, in accord with the 
missionary emphasis which has charac- 
terized our church since 1861, and in 
accord with our Lord’s command to ‘go 
and make disciples of all nations.’ As 
a result of this effort, not only has a 
Westminster Fellowship been organized 
at Tuskegee, but also the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church at Tuskegee has 
come into existence. This is probably the 
outstanding example of missionary work 
done by college students anywhere in 
Alabama, and possibly the General As- 
sembly.” 

In connection with this program, it 
said, there have been occasional joint 
meetings in order to strengthen the Tus- 
kegee group “by giving information, in- 
spiration and instruction in Presbyterian 
procedures and program.” 

These meetings, the committee said, 
were not parties, nor was there any recre- 
ation connected with them. Supper was 
served buffet style and the student sat 
where they chose. Attendance was volun- 
tary and earlier announcements had made 
clear the nature of the meeting. 

The committee was sharply critical of 
the Henderson-Tuscaloosa effort, par- 
ticularly of suggestions that had been 
made in circularized material that point- 
ed to a possible involevement of the state 
legislature in the situation. 


Confidence Is Voted 

The committee then proposed, and the 
synod adopted, a statement of full con- 
fidence in George Telford, calling him 
“one of the most promising ministers 
to students in our church.” It said the 
Auburn local committee is fully capable 
of supervising the program there and it 
expressed gratitude for what had been 
done for Tuskegee. It then took a slap 
at the procedure involved in the attack, 
saying that “any court of our church, 
before considering this matter, would do 
well to consider the political overtones 
involved, and to adhere to the historic 
Presbyterian position of the spiritual 
nature of Christ’s Kingdom and the sep- 
aration of church and state.” 

Upon recommendation of the retiring 
Moderator, Albert C. Winn of Stillman, 
the synod took steps looking toward es- 
tablishment of a permanent committee on 
Christian relations. Mac W. Freeman, 
Wetumpka, Ala., elder, mayor, and 
synod’s director of evangelism, was 
named Moderator. J. Will Ormond, Tus- 
caloosa pastor, is the Moderator-nom- 
inee. 

In another action recommended by Dr. 
Winn the synod reaffirmed its belief in 
freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, 
and freedom of worship, going on to say: 

“In this connection, we are deeply dis- 
tressed that members of our communions 
in the exercise of these freedoms, have 
been subjected to threats, anonymous and 
obscene telephone calls, economic pres- 
sure and general harassment. When a 
Presbyterian. in violation of no law, fol- 
lows his conscience in what seems to 
him the clear teaching of Scripture, his 
church should defend his freedom to do 
so, regardless of whether the majority of 
his fellow-church members agree or dis- 
agree with his particular views. 

We, therefore, would uphold the right 
of Presbyterians whose conscience leads 
them to do so, to engage in discussion and 
prayer with others, regardless of race or 





Presbytery Boundaries 
Studied in Mississippi 

The Synod of Mississippi is studying 
a possible realignment of presbytery 
boundaries. The growth of Central Mis- 
sissippi Presbytery has made this seem 
to be important. 

At the present time the synod has 151 
ministers, 50 of whom are in Central 
Mississippi. Of the 249 churches, 76 are 
in Central Mississippi. East Mississippi 
has 21 ministers and 45 churches, while 
Mississippi Presbytery has 18 ministers 
and 30 churches, North Mississippi has 
25 ministers and 35 churches. The fifth 
presbytery, Meridian, has 37 ministers 
and 63 churches. 

At the recent meeting of the synod a 
proposed report was considered as not 
going far enough in its recommendations 
and a new committee was appointed to 
study the situation. 

Orrick Metcalfe, an elder of Natchez. 
was elected Moderator, succeeding Van 
Arnold, Greenwood pastor. 
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nationality. We hold that other Presby- 
terians are equally free to abstain from 
such meetings. We hold that each is free, 
in Christian love, to seek to persuade the 
other. But obscene and anonymous threats 
and pressure deserve only the condemna- 
tion of all Christians. 


“We urge Presbyterians in Alabama to 
take no part, directly or indirectly, in 
such threats and pressures, and we urge 
the churches of our synod to offer all com- 
fort and support to their members who 
are so molested.” 


State Council? 


The synod was informed by Dr. Winn 
that conversations are in progress be- 
tween members of various evangelical de- 
nominations in Alabama looking toward 
the possible organization of a state coun- 
cil of churches. Only exploratory steps 
have been taken so far. 

Alabama law makers were called upon 
to plug loopholes that make “quickie di- 
vorces” possible in the state. 

In other actions, the synod: adopted a 
budget of $662,691, including the Assem- 
bly’s total askings; decided, after study, 
to continue its support of two seminaries 
—Louisville and Columbia; appointed a 
committee to study the needs for a home 
for the aging; looked toward establish- 
ment of a permanent committee on the 
church and mental health; established a 
scholarship fund (without providing any 
money) to enable pastors to obtain clin- 
ical pastoral training. 

Next year’s meeting will be held June 
24 on the campus of Columbia Sem- 
inary, Decatur, Ga. 





Minnesota Synod Holds 
To Freedom of Speech 


St. Paut, Minn. (RNS)—The Pres- 
byterian Synod of Minnesota voted at its 
annual meeting here to reaffirm the 
“right” of church groups “to speak on 
controversial issues such as the recog- 
nition of Red China.” 


The synod itself took no stand on the 
recognition issue but it deplored “that 
response to the Fifth World Order Study 
Conference statement which seemed to 
indicate that such a statement is either 
wrongly motivated or not a rightful area 
of the Church’s concern.” 


Another resolution declared that a 
candidate’s religious affiliation mever 
should be the sole criterion for support- 
ing or rejecting him for public office. 

The synod called on its churches to 
study four state issues: equal represen- 
tation in the legislature, the need for a 
constitutional convention, acceptance by 
state candidates of political party iden- 
tification, and opposition to pari-mutuel 
betting. 

Delegates decided to invite 15 Negro 
high school students from southern pres- 
byteries of its denomination to attend its 
youth camp with white Minnesota stu- 
dents during August at Deerwood, Minn. 
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Memorial Gifts Support 
a Cause that Neuer Dies 


A donation to the permanent funds of the Board of World 
Missions can establish an appropriate and lasting Memorial to 
one who has dedicated his or her life to Christ. 


Many Memorials on our books have been created in honor of a 
person who has passed away, many in honor of one still living. 


Memorials are often started with a small amount and added 
to from time to time, either by the original donor or by others, 
thus growing over the years into a sizeable fund. 


A\ll investment income from Memorial funds goes into the work 
of Foreign Missions, perpetually helping the cause in which the 
one thus honored was deeply concerned. 


as you are interested in establishing a Memorial to someone 
you love, please write us for further information. Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 

BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
“To Foretgu Misstous a Share” 
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EDITORIAL 


The Montreat Platform 

Once more Montreat’s program com- 
mittee has become involved in an unfor- 
tunate situation in connection with a 
retracted invitation. We had almost 
reached the point where a rescinded in- 
vitation many years ago involving George 
A. Buttrick was about to be outlived. 
Now, unhappily, another withdrawal has 
introduced a question of propriety and 
good manners. (OUTLOOK, June 29) 

As in other situations, remedial steps 
have already been approved but, for the 
current season at this denominational 
conference center in Western North Caro- 
lina, they had not become effective. The 
Presbyterian, U.S., Assembly has already 
voted. to ask Montreat authorities to 
amend existing program policies. Recog- 
nizing that its boards are directly respon- 
sible to it, the Assembly voted that they 
(the Boards) should carry full responsi- 
bility for their speakers (except for Sun- 
day services). 

The cancellation of the invitation of 
Theodore A. Gill is puzzling, for he was 
not to be a Sunday preacher or a Bible 
teacher. How the Montreat committee 
became involved in that engagement is 
not clear. The acting chairman of the 
committee declares that Montreat assumes 
no responsibility for payment of expenses 
for anyone invited by one of the Boards 
of the church. It seems, then, that it ex- 
ercised a veto power which in the past 
has applied only to Bible teachers and 
Sunday preachers. This has never ap- 
plied to other periods open to the public 
whether they involved morning presen- 
tations from the platform or the evening 
meetings. 

We do not here attempt to defend Dr. 
Gill, who has been charged with unor- 
thodox views of the Virgin Birth, and 
whose Montreat assignment was non-doc- 
trinal. We simply make this point: Un- 
der any form of just government a man 
is considered innocent until proven guilty. 
The critics may storm, the foes may level 
their charges, but any civil or ecclesiasti- 
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cal government worthy of the name will 
not treat a man as if he were guilty of 
the charges on the basis of what critics 
say. A few years ago during what we 
called the McCarthy Era many good men 
and women found speaking invitations 
cancelled because they had been tagged 
“controversial” or “pink” by certain cru- 
saders who knew how to employ pressure 
tactics. 

Montreat is the great loser in this most 
recent episode. Its reputation for sup- 
porting the basic freedoms, for good 
manners or fair treatment is brought a 
notch lower. Its susceptibility to pressure 
tactics is enhanced. Once more, instead 
of helping establish and maintain a 
forum of integrity and challenge, it has 
voted for weakness and conformity. 


Bream of Charleston 


In all the discussions of the Columbus, 
Georgia, First church situation and Rob- 
ert B. McNeill who was removed as pas- 
tor by a commission of the presbytery, 
the part played by one church calling 
Mr. McNeill has gone unnoticed until 
now. 

At the time of the dissolution of the 
relationship Mr. McNeill had a call from 
the Bream Memorial church, Charleston, 
W. Va., to become associate pastor there. 
He had not responded to it. When an 
unpleasantness arises in connection with 
a minister a calling church often is 
frightened away, but as soon as the com- 
mission’s action was announced, the 
Bream leaders renewed their appeal. A 
few days later came the heart attack 
which brought about a major change in 
the situation, but on the following Sun- 
day the Bream congregation took a unan- 
imous action, renewing its original call. 

Bream has long been a notable church 
and the quality of its young people, de- 
veloping into alert and able leaders, has 
been an inspiration to many others; its 
vast extension and colonizing program 
has been of great significance in helping 
make Charleston one of the first if not 
the first Presbyterian center in the nation 
(in proportion to the total population). 
But it is doubtful if Bream has ever 
stood higher than it now stands in the 
bold and challenging spirit exemplified 
in relation to the call of Rob McNeill. 


(Officers of the Columbus church have 
authorized the treasurer to receive and 
act as custodian for any funds that may 
be received for Mr. McNeill. Checks 
are being directed to the First Presbyte- 
rian Church—McNeill Fund. Mr. Mc- 
Neill has been able to return to his home 
from the hospital.) 


Overture 


Our news columns reported an action 
of the Presbytery of the Southwest (Tex- 
as) calling for renewed conversations 
looking toward Presbyterian reunion. 
Now, however, we have the text of the 


overture, leading up to the call to enter 
into negotiations. It reads: 

“Whereas the United Presbyterian 
Church and the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. are now united; 

“Whereas we, the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., was the initiator of the original pro- 
posal for a three-way union, from which 
we alone drew back; 

“Whereas it is deeply pressing upon our 
consciences that in this, our centennial 
season of spiritual devotions we can only 
propose cooperation with the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A.; 

“Whereas the year 1961 will be centen- 
nial of our beginning as a regional church; 

“Whereas, in its recent meeting, the 
General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. extended an 
open invitation to other Presbyterian 
bodies; 

“Therefore, the Presbytery of the South- 
west overtures the General Assembly of 
the Presbtyerian Church, U.S., to appoint 
an ad interim committee to enter into 
negotiations and prepare a plan for union 
with the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A.” 


LIBERAL TREND IS 
SEEN BY MODERATOR 


An Associated Press interview of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Moderator, Ernest 
Trice Thompson, reported recently Dr. 
Thompson’s conviction that the U, S. 
church is moving in a liberal direction. 

Dr. Thompson said his election as 
Moderator was regarded by many friends 
as evidence of the liberal trend of the 
church in recent years. 

Not twenty years ago, the article de- 
clared, Dr. Thompson’s views and pro- 
nouncements on theological matters were 
challenged by one layman as being out 
of line with basic Presbyterian doctrines. 
Dr. Thompson himself called for an in- 
vestigation of the charges and his posi- 
tion was upheld. 

Dr. Thompson attributes current dif- 
ficulties to “tensions between conserva- 
tives and liberals.” He says, “The more 
liberal group with which I am generally 
identified began to excite the concern of 
the conservatives.” 

In the years that followed, he said, the 
church has been moving in a liberal di- 
rection. 

Asked what he feels to be the most im- 
portant problems facing the denomina- 
tion, he said that the race issue looms 
as the most important, even though Ne- 
groes form a small minority of the de- 
nomination. 

He also declared that women of the 
church should be eligible for the offices 
of elder, deacon and minister, from which 
they have traditionally been barred. He 
said, “We are tending in that direction 
and I think the day will come.” 

In regard to possible union with the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA, with 
whom a plan of union was defeated sev- 
eral years ago, he said: 

“Unification seems dead for the present 
until emotionalism over the race issue 
dies down. Undoubtedly a move for it 
will come again.” 
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Footnote to 1 Peter 3:7 


THE WEAKER VESSEL? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


S DR. HENDERLITE says, “weak- 

er vessel” is probably a better trans- 
lation (certainly a more literal one) than 
“weaker sex” in this well-known sentence 
from Saint Peter’s first letter.* If so, 
then the saint was harder on women than 
if he had said “weaker sex.” “Vessel” 
means container—of God’s grace and 
blessings, presumably. And if woman 
is the weaker vessel then the meaning 
must be that she more easily breaks and 
so loses God’s grace and blessings. 

So—before the women rise up and 
slaughter Dr. Henderlite and me, and 
maybe Saint Peter too, let us propose a 
simple compromise. Let us say that the 
meaning of the phrase can be expressed 
in this way: “bestowing honor on the 
woman, since she is weaker.” 

The writer of this epistle assumed that 
the people who would read it would have 
some commonsense. He therefore does 
not undertake to write a short essay an- 
alysing the differences between men and 
women. However, perhaps it may be 
worthwhile to think about this for a few 
minutes, not just as a matter of idle cu- 
riosity but in order to arrive at a some- 
what more definite understanding of 
what Saint Peter’s advice at this point 
means both for men and for women. 

Are women weaker, as a sex, than 
men? Physically, yes. The golf cham- 
pionships, the best football teams, the 
top-flight boxers and wrestlers and ten- 
nis players are men. Granted the prowess 
of a Didrikson (or Zaharias), such girl 
marvels are not born every week, not even 
in Texas. Granted also that women’s 
physical weakness has been made weaker 
still by cruel styles in clothing such as 
steel-ribbed foundation garments and 
too-tight shoes. (When this writer was 
young, the possession of good-sized feet 
by a woman was taken to be a sure sign 
of having come from the wrong side of 
the tracks.) Furthermore, women have 
more stamina than men do—their expect- 
ancy of life remains higher than men’s. 
For all that, when it comes to sheer mus- 
cular strength and endurance, men do 
have the edge. 

Is this the only respect in which wom- 
en are weaker than men? Some cham- 
pions of women will not admit inferiority 
anywhere but in the weight-lifting de- 
partment. However, an impartial view 
(as if there were such!) might lead to 
the conclusion that in all other aspects 
of life, and not only in the physical, 
women are in some respects stronger than 
men, in some respects weaker. On a hot 
subject like this, nobody can say any- 





*“Gird Up Your Minds” by Rachel Hen- 
derlite, Board of Women’s Work, 341-A 
— de Leon Ave., N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga., 
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thing and be sure that everyone else will 
agree with him—or her. This writer will 
positively not answer any letters on this 
subject. He is not prepared to fight, bleed 
and die for the following brief sugges- 
tions. Let us say only—JF these things 
are true, then what? 


PIRITUALLY, women are stronger 
than men. That women make up a 
majority of our church rolls is only what 
can be expected. Women’s devotion— 
whether to a mate or to a Maker—is less 
subject to attrition than a man’s. The 
fact that more women than men have neu- 
rotic tendencies (at least more of them 
see their psychiatrists) may be a distinct 
spiritual advantage. Dr. D. C. MacIn- 
tosh, no flighty thinker, used to say that 
the neurotic temperament renders a per- 
son more sensitive to the realities of 
Spirit. 

Mentally, it would be hard to choose. 
The champion chess players are male, 
so are most professors in graduate 
schools. But this may be only because 
women (happily for us men) are less 
interested in abstract problems and much 
more interested in the practical. To what 
actually goes on around her a woman 
is likely to be more alert than a man. 

Morally, again it is hard to choose. 
The writer suspects that some virtues are 
easier for men, some easier for women. 
In high school, girls (many teachers 
find) cheat more easily and are much 
less embarrassed about being caught, 
than the boys. Women’s sincerity may 
be real, too, but affected by personal con- 
siderations more than a man’s will be. 
As C. S. Lewis inquires, if your neigh- 
bor’s child gets into trouble with you, 
would you rather try to straighten it out 
with the man next door, or with his wife? 
Male students can take low grades with- 
out tears; not so the ordinary co-ed. A 
boy thinks that a D grade means “I don’t 
think much of your work” (which it 
does) but a girl thinks D means “I don’t 
think much of you” (which it doesn’t). 

After all is said about woman’s various 
moral weaknesses, the fact remains that 
morally she is the stronger sex. An aver- 
age woman will endure more pressure in 
standing up for what she understands to 
be right than the average man will. A 
man will be about as good as he is re- 


quired to be by the women he admires, 
respects and loves. If that were reversed, 
if women were no better than the men in 
their lives require them to be, our moral 
situation would be much worse than it is. 

When it comes to cultural and social 
aspects of life, relative virtues as between 
men and women are much more de- 
batable. Women undeniably are the cul- 
tural conservators of society, and this by 
no means only on the Emily Post level. 
Women are less inclined to be hermits, 
as a rule; they have a deeper sense of 
social obligation in the broadest sense. 
It is not surprising if they suffer from 
some “defects of their qualities” too. Just 
because women are more social-minded 
it is much harder for them to keep a 
secret, or to be different from the crowd. 
Mavericks (for good or ill) are more 
often to be found among men than 
women. 


ELL—what is the point of all this? 

Let us get back to Saint Peter’s 
remark which started us off. He is talk- 
ing to husbands, not to wives, at the 
moment. “Live considerately with your 
wives,” he says. The older translation is 
the literal one: Live with them accord- 
ing to knowledge. Don’t be stupid about 
the “opposite sex,” especially when you 
live in the same house. (Oppositeness 
shows up strongly at close range!) But 
now let’s turn that around, or rather 
make it work both ways. This man, this 
woman, with whom you live: Is he (or 
she) weaker than you in some ways? 
Men are the weaker vessels in some ways, 
women in others. You are responsible 
for the weaker people around you—that 
is of the essence of being a Christian. 
Husband and wife, men and women in 
all relationships of life—customers, cli- 
ents, colleagues, friends, and whatnot— 
have to take account of each other’s 
weaknesses. Live according to knowl- 
edge. Don’t pretend to yourself that in 
every respect this other person is as 
strong as you are, when you know very 
well that he (or she) is not. 

Remember that sentence of Saint Paul, 
which ought to be framed with this of 
Saint Peter’s: “It is right not to... do 
anything that makes your brother stum- 
ble, or be upset, or be weakened.” (Ro- 
mans 14:21, Rsv margin). 

ee @ 
ONE PERSON with a belief is equal to 


a force of ninety-nine who have only 
interests.— JOHN STuART MILL. 
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Archbishop Comments on 
Anglican-Scotland Union 


LoNDON (RNS)—Agreement on the 
form of government is one of the vital 
requirements for union between churches 
with episcopal or presbyterian systems 
of authority, Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, declared 
here. 

Dr. Fisher’s remarks were prompted 
by the recent rejection by the Church of 
Scotland (Presbyterian) of proposals for 
adopting a system of bishops in a move 
toward unity with the Anglican Church 
of England. 

Addressing the Canterbury Diocesan 
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Conference, he stressed that “the ques- 
tion is not one that the Churches of Eng- 
land and of Scotland can argue out just 
between themselves, or in the abstract. 
All churches are concerned in it.” 

At its last sessions the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland voted 300 
to 266 against a “bishops-in-presbytery” 
plan, which also had proposed that the 
Church of England adopt a system of lay 
elders on the pattern of the presbyterian 
form of government. 

The Assembly held that the proposals 
were unacceptable because they implied 
a denial of the catholicity of the Church 
of Scotland and the validity and regular- 
ity of its ministry within the Church 
Universal. 

Making a plea for “further explora- 
tion” of the question of authority and 
administration, Dr. Fisher said that “all 
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of us within the general church look 
to the Apostolic Church for the spirit 
and pattern of our various Church Or- 
ders. But in the course of history, that 
apostolic pattern has come to be inter- 
preted differently in different commun- 
ions.” 


“The present position of the churches 
of the Anglican communion,” he con- 
tinued “is that they seek humbly to offer 
their episcopal inheritance as part of their 
treasures which they can give to the en- 
richment of reuniting churches, just as 
every other church is invited and expected 
to offer its treasures also. 

“Both Anglican and Presbyterian have 
tried to prove their own system right, but 
I am thankful to say that the Church of 
England itself has never tried to pass 
that sort of judgment on anyone. 


“But the Church of Scotland, or rather 
300 out of 566 members of the General 
Assembly, obviously felt that there was 
in the proposals under discussion some 
denial of the full place of the Church 
of Scotland in the general Church of 
Christ and some slur cast upon its min- 
istry. 

“For myself, I do not think that any 
question of superior or inferior, greater 
or less, should arise between equally 
honest, sincere and competent disciples 
of our Lord.” 


* * * 
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men, but collectively we are a failure.— 
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COURAGE IN CRISIS 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for July 26, 1959 


The Book of Esther. Printed 


The Book of Esther is unique It is 
the only book in the Bible that does not 
mention the name of God. It is never 
quoted in the New Testament. Its ethical 
standards are so low that many students 
wonder why it was ever included in the 
sacred writings. As a matter of fact its 
right to a place in the canon was con- 
tested by leading Jews and Christians 
down to the 4th century, and Martin Lu- 
ther, in the 16th century, regretted that 
it had been included. And yet it is one 
of the most interesting books in the Old 
Testament, and the choice that forced 
itself upon Esther is one that comes to 
us all. 


1. A Woman of the World 

Esther, a Jew, lived with her uncle, 
Mordecai, in Susa (Shushan), one of the 
four capitals of the Persian Empire, 
which at that time included most of the 
Eastern world. In the year 586 B.C., 
almost a century earlier, Jerusalem had 
been captured by the Babylonians and the 
Jews transported to the Mesopotamian 
Valley. Fifty years later Cyrus cap- 
tured Babylon, and Persia became the 
dominant world power. This great king 
reversed the policy of his predecessors 
and allowed Jews and other captives to 
return to their ancestral homes. Some of 
them took advantage of his offer and re- 
turned to Jerusalem. The great majority 
concluded that business opportunities 
were better in the Euphrates Valley than 
along the Jordan and remained in the 
land of their adoption. Among those who 
continued to live in the East were Mor- 
decai and Esther, his beautiful young 
niece, who, when our story opens, was 
about 17 or 18 years of age. 

The King of Persia at the time was 
Ahasuerus, as he is called in the Bible; 
Xerxes, as he is known in secular his- 
tory. The Greek historian, Herodotus, 
tells us that this monarch spent the first 
three years of his reign in preparing a 
great expedition to repay the Greelws for 
the humiliation of his father, Darius, at 
the battle of Marathon. Before he started 
out on the great expedition he held, with 
his provincial governors, a series of con- 
ferences which lasted for more than three 
months (1:3-5). When these conferences 
were completed he gave a great feast for 
the courtiers at Susa which lasted for 
seven days. Men came to this feast with- 
out their wives and everyone was allowed 
to drink as much as he pleased. On the 
seventh day the king’s heart was “merry 
with wine” (i.e., tipsy) he sent for his 
wife Vashti that his courtiers might be- 
hold her beauty. Decent women did not 
appear at such drunken bouts and Vashti, 
quite properly, refused to come. The king 
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called in his wise men and asked for 
their advice. They urged that Vashti 
be divorced, or else no woman in the em- 
pire would ever again obey her husband. 
Ahasuerus did as they suggested and 
issued a solemn decree (certainly one of 
the most absurd and futile decrees to be 
found in all of history) that henceforth 
“every man should bear rule in his own 
house.” 

Shortly thereafter Xerxes sailed for 
Greece. He defeated the Spartans at 
Thermopylae but saw his navy broken 
at Salamis and his army crushed at Pla- 
tea. Terribly humiliated, he returned to 
Persia and tried to drown his sorrows. 
But he missed his wife. One of his 
courtiers suggested a beauty contest (the 
first on record). Every girl whose entry 
was accepted would be received into the 
king’s harem. The winner would become 
his queen. 

One of the girls who entered this con- 
test was Esther. She knew that her name 
would be dropped if it became known 
that she was a Jew. So she kept it a 
secret. For one whole year Esther re- 
mained at the King’s court undergoing 
the elaborate treatments recommended by 
the beauty experts and during that whole 
time no one suspected her race. Under 
somewhat similar circumstances Daniel 
purposed in his heart that he would not 
defile himself. But not Esther. She was 
unwilling to let her religion interfere 
with the great purpose on which she had 
set her heart. And in the end she real- 
ized her ambition. The king chose her 
as the most beautiful woman in the king- 
dom and crowned her as his queen. 

Five years went by (cf. 3:7 with 
2:16), and no one in the court, not even 
her own husband, had discovered her 
secret. Evidently she did not observe any 
of the rites of her religion outwardly, and 
if she prayed to the God of Israel no 
one was aware of it (cf. Daniel 6:10). 


ll. The Hero in Her Soul 


Then came the crisis. One of the high 
officials of the court, Haman by name, 
a proud man, who insisted that everyone 
pay him the proper respect, became en- 
raged at Mordecai, the uncle of Esther, 
because he did not render Haman the 
obeisance which he demanded. As so 
many others have done he transferred his 
dislike of an individual to the whole race 
which he represented. He went to King 
Ahasuerus and told him: 

“There is a certain people dispersed in 
all the provinces of thy kingdom, and 
their laws are diverse from those of every 
people . . . therefore it is not for the 
king’s profit to suffer them [it is always 


easy to arouse prejudice against a mi- 
nority that is different]... . Let it be 


written that they be destroyed, and I 
will pay ten thousand pieces of silver ... 
into the king’s treasuries.” 

(It is easier to maintain one’s preju- 
dices when it is to one’s economic ad- 
vantage to do so.) And so the king gave 
his consent. 

When the news came to Mordecai he 
informed Esther that she must reveal her 
racial identity to the king and thus save 
her people. But Esther was thinking only 
of herself. And so she reminded her 
uncle that to approach the king unbid- 
den would endanger her life. Mordecai 
warned her and at the same time ap- 
pealed to her sense of duty. “Think 
not that in the king’s palace you will 
escape any more than all the other Jews. 
For if you keep silence at such a time 
as this, relief and deliverance will rise 
for the Jews from another quarter but 
you and your father’s house will per- 
ish. And who knows whether you have 
not come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this?” (4:13-14) This appeal to con- 
science struck home. For the first time 
since she had set her eyes on the throne 
Esther forgot herself and thought about 
her people, the service that she could 
render them, the service that God ex- 
pected her to render. “Who knows,” 
Mordecai had said, “whether you have 
not come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this.” These words aroused the “hero” 
in her soul. 


lll. The Way to Victory 


Esther fasted for five days and we hope 
she prayed. There is no indication that 
she had ever prayed before, but fasting 
and prayer are usually associated. But 
even if this was the case she knew that 
she must use her own wits. Prayer is 
never a substitute for thought or for 
work. So she put on her royal robes, in- 
cluding, no doubt, the king’s favorite 
dress, and approached the king. He held 
out his royal scepter and asked, “What 
is it, Queen Esther?” But she was too 
wise a woman to proffer her request— 
yet. Shrewd women have long known 
the proverbial road to a man’s heart. So 
Esther replied, “If it please the king, let 
the king and Haman come this day to a 
dinner that I have prepared for the 
king.” And the king and Haman came. 
We can be sure it was a real banquet, 
with all the king’s favorite dishes. 

When Ahasuerus had finished the last 
course he was in a mellow mood. “What 
is your petition,” he asked. “It shall be 
granted you.” But Esther couldn’t get 
the words out of her mouth. “My peti- 
tion,” she said, “and my request—if I 
have found favor in the sight of the king 
—and if it please the king to grant my 
petition—and fulfill my request... .” 
She decided the time was not yet ripe, 
and so she concluded, ‘“‘Let the king and 
Haman come tomorrow to the dinner 
which I shall prepare for them.” 

Haman went back home walking on 
the clouds. He called in his wife and 
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his friends and he recounted (at length) 
unto them the splendor of his riches, and 
the number of his sons and all the pro- 
motions with which the king had hon- 
ored him, “But that isn’t all,” he said. 
“Tn addition to all this, Esther, the queen, 
let no one come with the king to the 
banquet she prepared but myself. And 
tomorrow also I am invited... [5:12]. 
And yet,” Haman continued, “I can’t 
enjoy any of this for thinking of that 
miserable Jew, Mordecai.” 

“Oh,” said his wife, “there is no need 
to let that spoil your dinner. Why not 
have a gallows built seventy-five feet 
high, and tomorrow ask the king, and 
Mordecai will be dead before you sit 
down at the table.” 

Haman sought out the king early the 
next morning to proffer his request. But 
the king had just discovered that Mor- 
decai had rendered him a great service 
for which he had never been requited. 
So he asked Haman, ‘What shall be done 
to the man whom the king delights to 
honor.” Haman was sure he was the 
man whom the king wished to honor. 
He replied, “Let royal robes be brought 
and the horse which the king has ridden 
and let fhe robes and the horse be handed 
over to one of the king’s most noble 
princes; let him array the man whom 
the king delights to honor and let him 
conduct the man on horseback through 
the open square of the city, proclaiming 
before him: “Thus shall it be done to 
the man whom the king delights to hon- 
or.” (This is the kind of honor that 
appeals to men like Haman.) And the 
king said, “Fine. You go and do that to 
Mordecai.” 

Poor Haman. He went to the banquet 
that night with a bitter taste in his 
mouth. But worse was to come. When 
the banquet was ended and the king 
once more urged Esther to proffer her 
request, she said, “If it please the king, 
let my life be given me at my petition 
and my people at my request. For we 
are sold, I and my people, to be de- 
stroyed. ...” 
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“Who is he and where is he,” said 
the angry king, “that would presume to 
do this?” 

And Esther replied, “This wicked 
Haman.” 

The king strode out into the gardens 
to think and Haman fell down on the 
queen’s couch to beg for his life. The 
king returned and thought that he was 
attacking the queen. He gave his orders 
that Haman should be hung immediately, 
and so he was—on the gallows which he 
had erected for Mordecai. 

It was too late to recall the orders 
which had gone out for the massacre of 
the Jews, but Ahasuerus ordered that they 
should be given opportunity to defend 
themselves. And so it happened when 
the day came the Jews fell on their en- 
emies and slaughtered them. 

At the end of the day Ahasueras called 
Esther and said, “In Susa, the capital, 
the Jews have slain five hundred men 
and also the ten sons of Haman. What 
then have they done in the rest of the 
king’s provinces!” Is there anything else 
that I can do for you? (9:12) 

And Esther replied, “Give us one more 
day to kill our enemies, and let us hang 
the ten sons of Haman, publicly, on the 
gallows.” So the Jews continued the 
massacre of their enemies for another 
whole day and “slew those seventy-five 
thousand of those who hated them.” And 
Mordecai ordered that this day should 
be held in perpetual remembrance. 

This, according to the author, was the 
origin of the Feast of Purim, which the 
Jews still observe. Thus ends the Book 
of Esther, which many scholars regard 
as a historical romance rather than as 
pure history, “exalting cruelty to the en- 
emy of the Jews, gloating over the re- 
venge practiced on them, and showing an 
intolerant spirit of pride and bigotry.” 


The Real Esther 

There was a time when I considered 
Esther one of the outstanding heroines of 
the Bible and one of the finest types of 
womanhood. I felt disillusioned when I 
began to see her in her true character. 
Perhaps some who read these lines feel 
the same way or perhaps are indignant 
that I have questioned the religious char- 
acter of one of their favorite Old Testa- 
ment characters. It seems to me, however, 
that we have gained more than we have 
lost. Esther has come down from her 
pedestal, but she appears before us as 
a worldly woman who finally found her 
soul. : 

When the story opened she was seven- 
teen or eighteen years old, the age of our 
modern debutantes. She wanted, above 
all other things, pleasure and power and 
wealth and she was ready to marry the 
man who offered her the most, to sell her 
body to the highest bidder. Love didn’t 
count. Religion must not come between 
her and her desires. She lived only for 
self. Then one day her eyes were opened. 
She saw that the world was filled with 


men and women and children who were 
her brothers and sisters and needed her 
help; people whose happiness, whose op- 
portunity for life itself, was dependent 
on her. Then for the first time we see 
the real Esther, the hero in her soul. 
“Who knows,” she said, “but that I 
have come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this.” And so she reaches her de- 
cision, “I will go unto the king and if 
I perish, I perish.” Into the struggle 
that followed she took all her beauty, her 
charm, her wit and she used them for 
the salvation of her people. And if she 
was unforgiving and bloodthirsty when 
at last the tables were turned against her 
enemies, let us not forget that she lived 
hundreds of years before Christ, and that 
too many of us, hundreds of years after 
Christ, show something of the same pre- 
Christian spirit. 


The Choice as it Comes to Us 

We too are living in a time of crisis 
when the lives of multitudes of pedple 
are at stake. And in the midst of this 
crisis there are men and women like 
Esther who are thinking only of them- 
selves. They hold to the form of reli- 
gion, it may be, but they do not allow 
it to interfere with their business or with 
their pleasure. Some are just young and 
thoughtless. If they could only see that 
the happiness of men and women and 
children depend on them and on their 
attitude toward life, that they have a 
need for God and that God has a need 
for them, they might, like Esther, respond 
to the hero in their soul. It may be that 
we can bring God’s challenge home to 
them, that we can lift the veil from their 
eyes as Mordecai lifted it from Esther’s 
eyes. 

For the words that Mordecai spoke to 
Esther he might speak to each of us. God 
has a plan for our lives. There is a work 
that no one else can do. We can use our 
money, our personality, our talents, our 
beauty, if we have it, all the brains that 
we possess, to advance God’s kingdom as 
no one else can do. If we hold our peace, 
if we do nothing, then will deliverance 
arise from another place, at another time, 
but we and our father’s house, it may be, 
will perish. And who knows whether we 
are not come to the Kingdom for such a 
time as this? 

We need Esther’s consecration and 
courage and brains, but we need what she 
did not possess—the spirit of Christ. We 
must fight the world with the weapons 
which he puts at our disposal. 

“Faith of our fathers! God’s great pow- 

er 

Shall win all nations unto thee; 

And through the truth that comes from 


God 
Mankind shall then be truly free. 


“Faith of our fathers! We will love 
Both friend and foe in all our strife, 
And preach thee, too, as love knows how 
By kindly words and virtuous life. 
“Faith of our fathers, holy faith! 

We will be true to thee till death.” 
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Why Do Good People Suffer? 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 2, 1959 


Job, Chaps. 1, 19, 28, 38, 42. 


Men who know very little about the 
Bible know that Job was afflicted with 
boils and that he was remarkable for his 
patience. The book of Job, however, is 
little known and little read. Yet in the 
eyes of competent critics it represents the 
culmination of the “wisdom” of the Old 
Testament. As pure literature it stands 
unsurpassed. Thomas Carlyle said that 
as literature it had no equal in the Bible 
or out of it. Tennyson called it the great- 
est poem of ancient or modern times. 
Victor Hugo described it as “perhaps the 
greatest masterpiece of the human mind.” 

The book deals with a problem on 
which we need all the light that Job or 
any other book can throw—the problem 
of human suffering, more particularly the 
suffering of the righteous. Why is it that 
so often we see the sinner prosperous, the 
saint prostrate by misfortune? This is 
the problem to which Job addresses itself, 
but the light it throws on this problem 
has far greater application and value. 
There is indeed no mystery in God’s 
dealing with men, no difficulty with God’s 
providence, and no hard thing in God’s 
revelation that will not be helped by a 
thoughtful consideration of the experi- 
ence of this man, Job. 

But before we go further there is a 
preliminary question which should be 
considered for a moment. Does the book 
give us history or drama? Dummelow 
says: 

“The opinion of Luther is probably the 
correct one, viz., that a person called Job 
did really exist, but that his history has 
been treated poetically. The allusion to 
Job as a real person in Ezekiel 14:14 
seems to show that there was a tradition 
connected with his name and that he was 
famed for his piety. There may also have 
been a tradition that he suffered from 
a grievous reversal of fortune. On this 
historical foundation a later writer built 
up this dramatic poem, adopting Job as 
his hero and freely utilizing his history 
to discuss a problem which was probably 
pressing with special weight upon men’s 
minds at the time. It would not have 
served the writer’s purpose so well to 
have created an altogether fictitious hero. 
But many things indicate that the tradi- 
tional history of Job has been freely 
adapted, as, eg., the elaborately con- 
structed dialogues, the employment of 
symbolic numbers in the prologue and 
epilogue, the dramatic way in which the 
scene in the council chamber of heaven is 
depicted, and in which the messengers 
bring to Job the tidings of his successive 
calamities, and moreover the very fact 
that the book is a ‘poem,’ in which four 
men are represented as doing what men 
never do in real life, conversing with each 
other in measured strains of lofty and 
impassioned poetry.” 

The truth then is presented to us in 
a great dramatic poem written by an un- 
known author, sometime after the down- 
fall of Jerusalem when the perplexing 
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Printed Text 19:19-25; 42:1-6 
problems connected with the divine gov- 
ernment seemed to have pressed most 
heavily on men’s minds. 


Il. Job’s Suffering, 1-2 


There was, we read, a man in the land 
of Uz whose name was Job. He was, we 
are told, the wealthiest man, the most 
influential man, and the best man in all 
the country. 

“Now there was a day when the sons 
of God came to present themselves before 
the Lord and Satan also came among 
them. The Lord said to Satan: “Have 
you considered my servant Job, that there 
is none like him on the earth, a blameless 
and upright man, who fears God and 
turns away from evil?” Then Satan an- 
swered the Lord and said [I think it 
must have been with an ugly sneer on his 
face]: 

“Doth Job fear God for nought? Hast 
thou not put a hedge about him and his 
house and all that he has, on every side? 
Thou hast blessed the work of his hand 
and his possessions have increased in the 
land. But put forth thy hand now and 
touch all that he has and he will curse 
thee to thy face.” 

In other words, Satan charges that 
Job’s integrity is nothing but a good 
bargain, a paying investment, that Job 
is good because God rewards his goodness 
with prosperity. That is a slander both 
at God and man; at God because he is 
forced to bribe men to make them good; 
at man, because his highest virtue is only 
a refined form of selfishness. 

And so the test is arranged and the 
blow falls in two parts. The first blow 
leaves Job broken in heart and in purse; 
all of his vast wealth is swept away; his 
sons and his daughters are destroyed. 
“Then Job arose and said? Naked I 
came from my mother’s womb and naked 
shall I return. . ., blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” The second blow touches 
him in the flesh. His whole body becomes 
a mass of suffering; he is driven from 
his home; and he loses the sympathy and 
support of his wife. ‘Do you still hold 
fast your integrity?” she asked. “Curse 
God and die!” But he said unto her: 
“You speak as one of the foolish women 
would speak. Shall we receive good at 
the hand of God and shall we not receive 
evil?” In all this Job did not sin with 
his lips. 

So far we have had a vindication of 
human nature, but no problem. It is one 
of the devil’s lies that men serve God only 
for the good they get out of it. All 
through the ages there have been those 
who have said, “It is the Lord who gives 
and the Lord who takes away,” and who 
have been willing to follow their Master 
even unto the death. 


Il. Job’s Complaint, Chap. 3 


But Job’s greatest trial was still to 
come. After he had suffered several 
months all alone, an outcast from home 
and society, on a leper’s ash heap, his 
three friends gathered by appointment 
from different regions to give him sym- 
pathy and support. But Job’s awful 
wretchedness startles them; the dreadful 
disease with which he is afflicted means 
to them only one thing—the vengeance of 
God; so, instead of condoling with him, 
they sit silent and dismayed and for seven 
days not a word is spoken. When the 
seven days are ended Job himself breaks 
the silence and curses, not God, who had 
afflicted him in a way that he cannot 
understand, not even his three friends 
who have failed so completely in the ex- 
pression of their friendship, but the day 
in which he was born. If he was only 
born to suffer thus, why was he born at 
all, a thought which has occurred to many 
another since his time. 


Ill. The Great Debate, 4-31 


It is the note of complaint that Job 
here sounds against the providence of 
God that at last stirs his friends to an- 
swer, and becomes the starting point of 
the great debate which covers the major 
portion of the book. The debate pro- 
ceeds as follows. Each of the three 
friends speaks in turn and Job answers 
each one as he speaks. That is one 
round. Then there is a second round. 
Then there is a third round, only this 
time Zophar seems to have run out of 
anything to say and his turn to speak is 
passed up. 

The three friends unite in saying that 
Job has been guilty of some terrible sin 
which is the explanation of all his suffer- 
ing. They hold to the theory, widely held 
in Old Testament times and still retained 
by some, that all suffering is sent as the 
penalty of sin, that misfortune is always 
a sign of God’s displeasure. In their 
estimation, Job’s grievous affliction is 
only a chastisement, intended to wean 
him away from evil. They exhort him 
to repentance, therefore, and hold up a 
bright future for him if only his confes- 
sion is sincere. Job knows that he is a 
sinner in the sight of God, but he also 
knows that there is no special sin in his 
life which has brought down the wrath 
of God in such signal fashion upon his 
head. 

“Taught by his own history, he is led 
to look more narrowly at the course of 
providence in the world, and he fails to 
perceive that inseparable connection in 
every instance between sin and suffering 
which the three friends insisted on; the 
providence of God is not in fact admin- 
istered on such a principle.” 

In chapter 18 we read how Bildad 
pressed the dagger deeper into Job’s open 
wound. Without mincing words he ac- 
cuses him of some secret sin sufficiently 
great to explain his present suffering. Job 
cries out in despair: “All my intimate 
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friends abhor me, and those whom I loved 
have turned against me” (19:19). Then 
piteously he pleads for sympathy: “My 
bones cleave to my skin and to my flesh, 
and I have escaped by the skin of my 
teeth. Have pity on me, have pity on 
me, O you my friends, for the hand of 
God has touched me.” Then more in 
protest: “Why do you, like God, pursue 
me?” The Kjv here is better than the 
rsv. “Why do you persecute me as 
(though you were) God?’—-so sure of 
yourself, in other words, as though God 
spoke through you. “In one sentence,” 
Samuel Terrien comments, “Job casti- 
gates all religious inquisitors who justify 
their inhumanity to man by the illusory 
claim of being divinely appointed to their 
task.” Why can you not be satisfied 
with my sufferings in the flesh, Job con- 
tinues (19:22b), without adding further 
tortures to my spirit? But as Job looked 
he saw no signs of relenting. ‘““They could 
not relent; their friend might be dear, 
but truth and religion (as they saw it) 
were greater. Secure in their principles 
their countenances showed but austere 
reprobation of their wicked friend.” 
Turning from them the desire suddenly 
seizes Job to make his appeal to pos- 
terity, to record the protestation of his 
innocence (this is what “my words” in 
23 refer to) in a book, better still to grave 
it in the rock, that when he is gone men 
might read it to all time. 

“Yet this thought satisfies him but for 
a moment. Even if the generations to 
come should pass a more gentle sentence 
upon him than his own time, being better 
able to estimate his circumstances, and 
no more warped by the heats of contro- 
versy, and more inclined amidst the ac- 
knowledged mystery of his life to allow 
weight to the persistent testimony of his 
conscience, as that behind which it is 
impossible to go, even if they should not 
only mitigate but reverse the judgment 
of his contemporaries, how small a thing 
that would be to him. And his mind re- 
bounds from this thought forward to a 
greater—he knows that his Redeemer 
liveth, and shall appear for his vindica- 
tion and peace” (Davidson). 





The word translated ““Redeemer” might 
be rendered “Vindicator.”” The Hebrew 
word “goel’” describes one “whose duty 
it was to redeem a kinsman sold into 
bondage, to redeem the lands of a kins- 
man; to avenge his blood.”’ These duties 
in practice devolved upon his next of 
kin. Job’s sons (his natural goels) were 
dead, and his brethren, under the belief 
which he himself shared, that his suf- 
ferings had a supernatural origin, re- 
fused to help him. Obviously no man 
was guilty of his death, and he now, 
childless, needed no property. What he 
needed was the vindication of his char- 
acter, and the restoration of fellowship 
with God. The yearning of his heart is 
the inarticulate expression of this latter 
longing for the triumphant appearance 
of his divine kinsman. 

I know, said Job, that my Redeemer 
lives, in contrast to me, who am about 
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to die. “He shall stand” (KJv) means 
literally “he shall arise.” “At the latter 
day” means simply “‘at last’”—some day. 
The Hebrew in verse 26 is obscure, but 
its meaning is plain. Before death he 
will not see his Goel, or Redeemer, for 
he shall die under his afflicting hand, 
but he shall see him after death. And to 
see God is to see him reconciled and in 
peace. 

The three friends are not persuaded, 
and so the fruitless debate continues un- 
til finally God himself is introduced and 
given the final word. 


IV. God’s Word to Job, 38-41 

God makes it clear, to begin with, that 
Job was right in his magnificent protest 
against the idea that all suffering is the 
exact penalty of sin. But God does more 
than this. He addresses himself primar- 
ily to Job, who had been disturbed and 
perplexed because he, a righteous man, 
had been made to suffer in such terrible 
fashion. And as the argument had grown 
more bitter he had begun to complain 
against the providence of God. Now God 
answers Job in two magnificent dis- 
courses, in both of which he emphasizes 
the incomprehensible wonder of creation 
and the unsearchable wisdom and un- 
limited power of its Creator. 

As we read these words the first time 
it may seem to us that God has given 
us no help, that he has not even touched 
the heart of the problem. But as we read 
them over and over again we realize that 
God has given Job the only answer that 
he could give, or rather the only reason 
that Job could understand (before Christ 
came into the world). God does not talk 
away from the point when he speaks of 
the mystery of creation. Instead of dis- 
cussing the mystery of suffering and 
bandying arguments back and forth with 
man as if he and man were on the same 
moral plane, he says in effect: 

“Job, you have been agonizing over one 
special point in the moral order until you 
have narrowed yourself and overlooked 
the greatness of God. You have been dis- 
turbed over one little problem in life. 
Lift up your eyes and look at the universe 
and see how mighty is its Creator, how 
incomprehensible is his creation and how 
beneficent the providence that daily sus- 
tains it. Why do you seek to understand 
the mystery of your suffering and why 
are you disturbed when you fail? As a 
matter of fact, in all of God’s universe 
what is it that you do understand? Can 
you say that you understand anything? 
When you have begun to understand Al- 
mighty God who has created heaven and 
earth and who daily sustains it by his 
providence, then and only then may you 


understand God’s dealing with his crea- 
tures.” 


So God does not solve the problem for 
Job, but he removes it. He does not 
explain the problem but he “greatens it 
away.” The debate has not settled any- 
thing for Job because we can never arrive 
at a spiritual truth through debate. And 
so long as Job debated he saw God in 
only the one little mystery which he could 


not understand. Now he sees God in all 
the mystery of the universe and he is 
satisfied: “I had heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
seeth thee; wherefore I abhor myself and 
repent in dust and ashes.” (42 :5-6) 


The Lesson for Today 


What help does Job’s experience throw 
on the problems of our modern life? 

To begin with, we do have Job’s prob- 
lem. There is much of God’s dealing 
with us that we cannot understand. Some- 
times we lift our eyes to heaven and 
wonder why God permits men to suffer 
so; and sometimes we grow rebellious 
and say that God is not just or he would 
not permit such pain and misery. 

It is in such times as these, when all 
human consolation is of no avail, when 
our human understanding is but a blind 
groping in the dark, that we need to have 
Job’s vision of God. Then, if at any 
time, we need to say as Job did, “I had 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
but now mine eye seeth thee.” 

First of all, we need to see God, to be 
filled full with the presence of God. It 
is the experience of God that we need, 
not any arguments about God and his 
dealings with men, because religion is 
essentially trust in a Person. Religion 
is not a creed, it is not any system of 
belief (though both have their place), it 
is a life lived in fellowship with God, 
who is our Father, and with Jesus Christ, 
who is our Savior and Lord. 

In the midst of life’s mysteries we need 
to see God, and when we are disturbed 
by his dealings with us, we need to see 
him as Job saw him in the greater mys- 
tery of the universe. The fishermen of 
Breton have a saying, “Our skiffs are 
so little and the sea is so big.” When 
our skitfs are tossed about and we fail to 
see the reason why, it helps us to think 
of the mystery and enigma of the sea. 
For the best cure for a little mystery is 
a greater mystery. And when we are 
troubled by the little mystery of God’s 
dealing with us it helps us to think of 
the immense mystery of the universe. 
After all, our minds are finite; God’s 
mind is infinite. We can never under- 
stand or comprehend the infinite mind 
of God. As Paul later wrote, “Now we 
see in a mirror dimly, but then face to 
face. Now I know in part, then I shall 
understand fully, even as I have been 
fully understood.” (1 Cor. 13:12.) 

That was as far as the writer of Job 
could see into the mystery of human suf- 
fering. Since this great drama was writ- 
ten God has sent his son into the world, 
and though the mystery of suffering re- 
mains, we can see a little bit further. As 
Paul writes in Romans 8: 

“The sufferings of this present time are 
not worth comparing with the glory that 
is to be revealed to us... . In everything 
God works for good with those who love 
him. .. . Who shall separate us from the 


love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or dis- 
tress, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
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BOOK NOTES 


David N. Freedman, professor of He- 
brew and Old Testament Literature at 
Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, and Robert M. Grant of the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are the authors of The 
Secret Sayings of Jesus, to be published 
early next year by Doubleday & Co., New 
York. This is a scholarly exposition for 
laymen of the Gnostic/Coptic manu- 
scripts found at Chenoboskion in Egypt. 

* = 2 


The fall list of publications from John 
Knox Press, Richmond, Va.: 

In His Likeness, G. McLeod Bryan. 

The Story of the Reformation, William 
Stevenson. 

The Fulfillment of Life, Owen M. 
Weatherly. 

Communion with Young Saints, FE. 
Ashby Johnson. 

Kitchen Communion, 
Renfroe, editor. 

My Heart an Altar, Margaret Hoyt 
and Eleanor Hoyt Dabney. 

A Christian Theology of the Old Tes- 
tament, G. A. F. Knight. 

a 


THE GOSPEL FROM THE MOUNT. By 
John Wick Bowman and Roland W. Trapp. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 189 pp., 
$3.75. 

This treatment of the Sermon on the 
Mount is characterized by fresh and vital 
translation of the text and a frank facing 
of the radical nature of Jesus’ teaching 
of righteousness. The newness of the 
work lies chiefly in the handling of the 
beatitudes. Here the two different ser- 
mon sources—‘M” and “‘Q”—are recog- 
nized, and the beatitudes are treated in 
two sets of four each, following the order 
of the text. Their close connection with 
Isaiah is carefully studied, as is the 
entire sermon’s interrelation of ethics and 
grace. Matt. 6, is considered to be two 
different sermons, and ch. 7 an exhorta- 
tion on methods of living. 

Jutan Price Love. 
Louisville Theological Seminary. 





Cornelia M. 


THE CLASSIC CHRISTIAN FAITH. By 
Edgar M. Carlson. Augustana Press, Rock 
Island, Illinois. 171 pp., $2.75. 

One is often asked to recommend a 
short, readable summary of the Christian 
faith. When such a query comes, John 
S. Whale’s Christian Doctrine or Emil 
Brunner’s Our Faith are generally sug- 





ness, or peril, or sword? ... No, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors 
through him who loved us. For I am sure 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor powers, nor 
height, nor depth, nor anything else in 
all creation, will be able to separate us 
from the love of God in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” (Vss. 18, 28, 35, 37-39, Rsv.) 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council] of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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gested, or perhaps Calvin’s small volume, 
Instruction in Faith (1537). To this 
list may now be added Dr. Carlson’s re- 
cent publication. 

The author, an able Lutheran the- 
ologian and president of Gustavus Adol- 
phus College, has published a series of 
chapel talks of the Ten Commandments, 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the sacraments. Each chapter is 
about three pages in length, the language 
is non-technical, and the theological con- 
tent is solid. These chapters, each pref- 
aced with a Biblical text or passage, are 
ideally suited for devotional reading or 
for a study group in Reformation doc- 
trine. 

James I. McCorp. 
Austin Theological Seminary, Texas. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Christians in Racial Crisis. Thomas Pet- 
-tigrew & Ernest Q. Campbell. Public Af- 
fairs Press, Washington, D.C. $3.50. 

Treasury of Inspiration Anecdotes, Quo- 
tations and Illustrations. Paul E. Hovey. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. 
$3.95. 

Christian Discipline. Erwin J. Kolb. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
60¢, paper. 

Christians and the State. John C. Ben- 
nett. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $4.50. 

North Africa, Land of Destiny. Ann L. 
Ashmore. Parthenon Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. $1.50, paper. 

The Call of the Congo. Ann L. Ashmore. 
Parthenon Press, Nashville, Tenn. $3. 

Christian Growth in Family Life. Com- 
piled by Richard E. Lentz. Bethany Press, 
St. Louis, Mo. $1. 
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MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A Coeducational Junior College 
At Statesville, North Carolina in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Non- 
denominational. Fully accredited. High 
standards. Small classes. Excellent instruc- 
tion. Preparation for advanced academic 
work; specific vocational training. 

* Basic Liberal Arts 

¢ Terminal Business Education 

* Voice + Piano + Organ 
Informal student activities. Campus dorm 
for women, approved town residences for 
men. Delightful climate. Easily accessible. 
Est. 1856. Scholarships, work opportunities. 
Liberally endowed. Rates: $794. Catalog. 
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Mitchell College, Statesville, N. C. 


Peace (College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U. S. 

Tom Jones, from Louisville, Ky., to as- 
sociate pastor, First church, Orlando, Fla. 
3015 S. Delaney. 

Robert Strong, Augusta, Ga., has been 
called to the Trinity church, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

C. Richard Slider, who has been on the 
editorial staff of the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Board of Christian Education for the 
past three years will become pastor of 
the Lakeside church, Richmond, Va., in 
mid-September. 

George R. Wright of the Ben Hill 
church, Atlanta, Ga., has been named as- 
sistant to the treasurer of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Board of Annuities and Re- 
lief in Atlanta. 

Raymond P. Sharp, Laurel, Va., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Centralia church, 
Chester, Va., effective Sept. 1. 

Kenneth G. Phifer, from 
Va., to 109 E. Broadway, 
Ky. 

John §S. Land, from New Orleans, La., 
to 5300 S. Main St., Houston 4, Texas. 

Perry H. Biddle, Jr., from Edinburgh, 
Scotland, to graduate school, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Va. 

James L. Jackson, from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to 25 Chester Place, Asheville, N. C. 

James A. Millard, Jr., from Austin, 
Texas, to 712 Montana Rd., N. W., Atlanta 
5, Ga. 

Julian B. Green, from 
Tenn., to Holly Grove, Ark. 

W. A. Mclilwaine, from Decatur, Ga., to 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, Higashi, 
Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan. 

Quentin Payne, from Wichita Falls, 
Texas, to associate pastor, Alamo Heights 
church, 6201 Broadway, San Antonio 9, 
Texas, 

John H. Sadler, from Atlanta, Ga., to 
406 Bellingrath Dr., S. W., Huntsville, 
Ala. 

Chaplain 
APO 227, 
ham, Ala. 

Samuel Stanworth, from Jackson, 
Tenn., to Box 1360, Estes Park, Colo., for 
the summer. 

F. W. Widmer from Richmond, Va., to 
the First church (minister of education), 
Peachtree & 16th St., Atlanta 9, Ga. W. I. 
Howell, former assistant pastor, has be- 
come associate pastor of the same church. 

R. E. McCaskill, after hospitalization 
following a series of heart attacks, has 
resigned effective July 31 as pastor of 
the Cairo, Ga., church. 

Holmes Rolston, 3d, who has com- 
pleted work on his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, is serving the Wal- 
nut Grove and High Point, Va., churches, 
269 Abingdon Highway, Bristol, Va. 

Calvin Thielman will end his work as 
pastor of the Waynesville, N. C., church 
September 1 in order to engage in a year 
of study at the University of Edinburgh. 

Stanley L. Bennett, is resigning as pas- 
tor of the Montreat, N. C., church in or- 
der to become a missionary to Brazil. 
A former pilot in the armed forces, he 
will serve in the North Brazil field. The 
Bennetts have two children. 

Charles E. Holland, formerly of the As- 
sociate Reformed church, Covington, 
Tenn., to the First church, Eutaw, Ala. 
(U.S.) 

CORRECTION: 








Alexandria, 
Louisville 2, 


Tiptonville, 


Walton G. Sugg, Jr., from 
N. Y., to Calder Bldg., Birming- 


Charles W. Anderson, re- 
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ported here as in Dallas, Texas, is at Box 
1, Mississippi City, Miss. 

John D. Fretwell, Jr., from Chalmetto, 
La., to Box 507, Lake Providence, La. 

James F. Hubbard, Bon Air, Va., has 
been elected chaplain of Presbyterian 
Junior College, Maxton, N. C., effective 
Sept. 1. 

Thomas A. Fry, Jr., Druid Hills church, 
Atlanta, Ga., will become pastor of the 
First church, Dallas, Texas, Sept. 1. 


Presbyterian, U.P. USA 

Addison H. Leitch, who resigned as 
president of Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological 
Seminary following the voted consolida- 
tion with Western Seminary by the In- 
dianapolis Assembly, has been named a 
professor of systematic theology in the 
new Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. 
He will be on sabbatical leave until the 
fall of 1960 when the first class starts at 
the new institution. 

Don F. Pearson, from Kell, Ill., to Ridg- 
way, Ill. 

George H. Kehrli, from Warren, Pa., to 
9409 Gallatin School House Rd., Downey, 
Calif. 

Don Bachtell, from Palm Springs, Calif., 
to Grand Canyon Lodge, North Rim, Fre- 
donia, Ariz. 

Frank K. McDowell, from Fredonia, 
Kans., to Box 394, Wellington, Kansas. 

C. W. Franke, from Melrose Park, IIl., 
to 3203 Huffman Blvd., Rockford, III. 

Raymond W. Schember, formerly of 
Hartsdale, N. Y., has been assigned to 
Jamaica, B. W. I., as the Church World 
Service Representative to administer the 
CWS program. 

W. Malcolm Brown, from Ellwood City, 
Pa., to the First church, Coraopolis, Pa. 

Thomas A. Newcomb, who has been 
pastor of the Eighth church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for 27 years, is retiring July 26. The 
Newcombs will live in New Wilmington, 
Pa. 

William W. Biddle of the faculty of 
Earlham (Ind.) College has been named 
to head the newly-established National 
Missions office on Church and Community 
Cooperation on a part-time basis while 
continuing his Earlham work. 

Arloe L. Shelton, Belton, Mo., has been 
called to the First church, Smith Center, 
Kans. 

Noel A. Calhoun, Jr., Bradford, Pa., will 
become pastor of Westminster church, 
Akron, Ohio, Aug. 3. 

D. Lester Say, Chautauqua, N. Y., is 
serving as stated supply of the Sugar 
Grove and Garland, Pa., churches. 

James C. Hendrickson, Popular, Mont., 
will become pastor of the Westhope, N. 
Dak., church Sept. 1. 

Tomas C. Gonzales, formerly of Las 
Vegas, N. Mex., has become pastor of 
the North Vernon, Ind., church. 

Kent Buser, has resigned as pastor of 
the Acton, Ind., church in order to pursue 
graduate studies beginning this fall. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

Korea: Kenneth J. Foreman, Jr., from 
Seoul, Korea, to Montreat, N. C., for the 
month of August. He will be Research 
Fellow at Yale University during the 
coming year. 

Brazit: Latham E. Wright, Sr., First 
church, Rushville, Ind. 

CHINA: Mrs. Alexander Macleod, 47 
Claremont Ave., New York 27. 

Ecypt: Mary L. Markley, Rt. 1, Cadiz, 
Okla.; the Bernard E. Quicks, 7828 W. 
Cleveland Ave., West Alice 19, Wisc.; 
Dr. Glenn P. Reed, 317 Virginia Ave., 
Havertown, Pa.; the E. A. Webbs, Lake- 
side Dr., New Concord, Ohio. 

ErnHiop1a: the Harold Kurtz, Rt. 1, 
Nyssa, Oreg.; the Niles Reimers, Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

INDIA: Doris E. Crawford, Ecumenical 
Training Center, Stoney Point, N. Y.; the 
Theodore M. Moores, COEMAR, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York; the William H. Wisers, 
Hartness Pavilion, 180 Ft. Washington 
Ave., New York 22; the J. Reid Grahams, 
c/o Mrs. Wilbur Legg, 284 Elm Rd., Sel- 
kirk, N. Y. (June-Aug.). 

IRAN: Dr. and Mrs. Ashton T. Stewart, 
1306 Medary Ave., Philadelphia 41. 

JAPAN: The Thomas W. Grubbs, 170 S. 
Marengo Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. 

PAKISTAN: Mrs. R. A. Foster, Rt. 4, 
Syracuse 7, N. Y.; the E. H. Glassmans, 
1611 10th Ave. W., Seattle 99, Wash.; 
Alice G. Hill, Greensboro, Vt.; Barbara 
Anne Lewis, 93 Powell Rd., Springfield, 
Delaware County, Pa.; Helen King Taylor, 
3612 Erie Ave., Cincinnati 8, Ohio: 

PHILIPPINES: Albert L. Faurot, 532 37th 
St., Sacramento, Calif.; the James A. Pal- 
mores, Shelby Tanglewood, Frankfort, 
Ky.; the Donald G. Phillips, Rt. 5, Box 
621, Pittsburgh 5, Pa. 

SyrtA-LEBANON: Lois Wilson, 909 Bell 
St., Maryville, Tenn. 

THAILAND: Jane E. Arp, 1550 W. Mon- 
roe, Phoenix, Ariz.; the Carl E. Blanfords, 
Rt. 2, Selah, Wash. 

West Arrica: the C. W. Dietrichs, 
Chestnut Hill Hospital, Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia 18, Pa.; the Jack Paynes, 
1951 North Bend Rd., Cincinnati 24, Ohio; 
G. Arista Staley, 47 Claremont Ave., New 
York 27. 

DEATHS 

Dayton A. Dobbs, 85, died in Columbia, 
Tenn., after a short illness June 18. Be- 
fore retiring in 1944 Dr. Dobbs was pastor 
of the Russell Street church, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

F. W. Boreham, widely read and quoted 
Baptist minister of Melbourne, Australia, 
died there May 18. 

A. Roland Elliott, 64, director of Immi- 
gration Services of Church World Serv- 
ice, New York, died in his sleep at Marl- 
boro, N. H., July 1. 

Arthur A. Hays, who served as profes- 
sor of church history in McCormick Semi- 
nary, Chicago, died June 12 in Washing- 
ton, Pa. 
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